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ANNOUNCING 


NEW WORLD 
OF CHEMISTRY 


By BERNARD JAFFE 


Chairman of the Physical Science Department, Bushwick High School, 
Brooklyn, New York; and Author af **Crucibles’” and ** Chemical 
Cateulatians."” 

This new text presents the never-end- 
ing story of man’s attempt to understand 
the nature of the world of chemistry in 
which he lives. Not only does it cover the 
factual material of chemistry, as required 
by the American Chemical Society, the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, and the 
New York State Regents, but also it stimu- 
lates an appreciation of and interest in 
chewnistry as a cultural subject. The stu- 
dent is led to see how the problems which 
have confronted the chemist have been solved 
by the scientific method, and to recognize 
the problems which confront the chemist 
today. Thus the student realizes that scien- 
tific theory must constantly be revised and 
expanded as new discoveries are made. 

This book fills the long-felt need for a 
well-rounded course in chemistry which will 
serve the pupil whose science study termi- 
nates with his secondary school work as 
well as the pupil who expects to pursue 
further study in the field of science. 


Copiously and beautifully illustrated 


SILVER* BURDETT 


New York Newark Boston 
Chicago San Francisco 1885 ~ 8 1935 


UTAH 


has just adopted for co-basal 
use five of the 


ATWOOD-THOMAS 
GEOGRAPHIES 


The 11th state adoption of 
a series now in use in 
12,400 places 


GINN AND COMPANY 
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San Francisco 
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Form C Now Ready— 


For spring testing in grades 1 to 8 there 
are now available Forms A, B, and C of 
each of the batteries of the 


METROPOLITAN 
ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


Because of its accuracy, its reliability, the 
ease with which it can be administered, 
this series of tests is rapidly becoming a 
country-wide favorite. The division of the 
series into four batteries makes each bat- 
tery highly valid for the range it measures. 
The new Form C is also available for the 
separate tests in reading and arithmetic. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 
Chicago Atlanta Dallas SanFrancisco Portland 


The 1935 Tressler! 


ENGLISH IN ACTION 
REVISED 


Includes new methods and material 


demanded by the leading curriculum 
makers and recent important syllabi. 


e 2 
The soundest argument we can 
offer for the 
REVISED ENGLISH IN ACTION 


is the widespread and continuing 
success of the first edition. 


D. C. Heath and Company 
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The Editors Say... 


Measured by almost any stand- 
ard, Abraham Lincoln will not be 
dwarfed. Our friend, Dr. Orlie 
Clem—who recently stepped over 
from the faculty of Syracuse Uni- 
versity to the Superintendency at 
Owego, N. Y.—has applied to the 
Great Emancipator the yardstick of 
education. A pleasant way to re- 
view the life of Lincoln and at the 
same time to broaden one’s concept 
of education, is to read “Was Lin- 
coln an Educated Man?” It starts 
in this issue, and will be concluded 
in the next one. 


It takes vision, sincerity and grit 
to make over a whole system of pub- 
lic schools, as Superintendent Chap- 
man and his associates did in Plain- 
field, Connecticut. But today the 
schools of that community do not 
have to beg for support. It comes 
as a matter of course, in return for 
values that are self-evident to every 
tax-payer. Read how this trans- 
formation has been brought about. 


Verse in Ambush 


Answers to Missing Lines Quizzes 
have been trooping in. 17 states 
were represented in the replies to 
vur contest of December 3. The 
completed couplet was: 

Nothing can be taught by spurning 
Basic factors in good learning 

The second line occurred in an 
advertisement on page 547 in that 
issue. 

Now for Missing Lines Quiz No, 3. 

The Office Poet (so called) has 
labored out the first line: 

“A house that consistently features 


All you have to do is find the 
second line already composed and 
awaiting discovery in an advertise- 
ment in this issue. 

Find the missing line and tell 
what advertisement it is in. Mail 
your reply promptly, and if it’s the 
first one from your state, you will 
be credited with a four months’ sub- 
scription to this magazine—for your- 
self or some designated friend. 

Your reply must be postmarked 
not later than January 24—but we 
advise you not to wait that long. 
The competition in some states is 
rather lively! We are discovering 
a lot of expert puzzlers—most of 
’em good sports too, who “will” the 
Journal to their pals after two or 
three successes. 

Address: JOURNAL OF EDUCA. 
TION RHYMESTERS, 

Six Park Street, Boston, Masa, 
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New—Thoroughly Alive—Practical 


SHOP PROJECTS IN ELECTRICITY 


By HERBERT G. LEHMANN, B.Sc. 
Teacher of Shop Science, Bronxville Schools, Bronxville, New York 


Profusely illustrated with drawings. Price, $.96. 


ALTHOUGH DESIGNED FOR USE in the industrial 
arts departments of our junior high schools, this book 
can well be used in any grade from the seventh up 
through senior high schools and even in adult voca- 
tional classes. By means of twenty-one fascinating 
projects, it develops a broad foundational knowledge of 
electricity. 


Tue materials required for the projects are simple, inexpen- 
sive, and easily obtained,— many of them such “homely” things 
as a tin can cover, a wire coat hanger, stone bolts, a paper clip, 
etc. All the models described have been constructed and found 
to work perfectly. They have been made, with much success, 
by boys from ten to fifteen years old. 


SPECIAL effort has been exerted to make the book understand- 
able to boys. 168 large, detailed illustrations describe visually 


21 Projects. 


Extreme simplicity of design and performance have 
been particularly stressed. 


Very few special tools and equipment are necessary. 


The cost of the materials for the first six projects, 
for seventh grade pupils, averages 50 cents; the cost of 
the next five projects for the eighth grade, averages $1.50. 


In connection with each project, various practical uses 
of the finished product are given. 


An introductory historical paragraph precedes each 
project relating interesting incidents connected with its 
development. 


Two hundred and fifty explanatory questions and 
answers help to clinch the facts. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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Was Lincoln an Educated Man? 


By ORLIE CLEM 


Superintendent of Schools 
Owego, New York 


“ Abraham Lincoln, 
Born, 1809, 
Profession, lawyer, 
Education, defective.” 
HE above entry appears in 
SB the Congressional Direc- 
tory in Washington. It is the 
modest autobiography of a great 
man. It presents to us a vital 
challenge. Was Lincoln’s educa- 
tion defective? Was Lincoln an 
educated man? 
The problem of Lincoln’s edu- 
cation bristles with controversy. 
Ordinarily he has been regarded 


as uncouth, untrained, unedu- 
cated, and uncultured. At dif- 
ferent times and by different 


groups, he has been projected as 
an example of anything and 
everything. To some he is a 
transcendent genius for whom 
education was umnecessary; to 
others for whom education con- 
notes superficialities, he is a self- 
made man of common sense; to 
still others, -he is a child of 
destiny or divine providence. As 
such he had a mission to perform 
and like Moses or Christ gave 
little time to the trivialities of 
education. Arthur __ Brisbane 
“ shuddered to think what four 
years of Harvard might have 
done to Abraham Lincoln.” 

It is the writer’s deliberate 
judgment that no man was ever 
more ideally educated than Abra- 
ham Lincoln. There are in our 
schools today certain fields of 
study whereby we presume to 
educate men. These fields are: 
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The author presents interesting evi- 
dence to show that Lincoln’s estimate 
of his own attainments was far too 


modest. 
English, social studies, science, 
mathematics, language, physical 


education, practical arts, fine arts. 
It is profitable to examine Lin- 
coln’s education in terms of these 
fields. The record is so clear that 
all who will pause, may read. 
Lincoln’s education in English 
was unique and enviable. He 
was one of mankind’s children 
for whom literature provided an 
escape from oblivion. It is an 
historical fact that upon the pub- 
lication of “Childe Harold,” Lord 
Byron awoke one morning to 
find himself famous. 
said of Goldsmith’s “ Vicar of 
Wakefield ”: “With that sweet 
story Goldsmith found entry into 
every castle and every hamlet in 
Europe.” Likewise, Lincoln 
recognized early the value of the 
language lever as an instrument 
for lifting himself from  back- 
woods obscurity. He read and 
re-read the best literary models, 
and plastered the walls of his 
cabin with them. He produced 
self-imposed compositions. He 
gave extemporaneous speeches to 
field hands, stumps, trees, potato 
rows, and poultry. He procured 
4 grammar from Minter Graham, 
and studied assiduously punctua- 
tion and syntax. He missed few 
opportunities to hear public ad- 
dresses. In early years he read 
and re-read the Bible until its 
simple style became a part of his 


Thackeray 


being. The same was true of 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress,” Robin- 
son Crusoe,” and “ A‘sop’s 


Fables.” He mastered in the 
same manner the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution, 
and a code of Indiana 
Later from his _ poetic 
Kelso, and through his own 
efforts, he absorbed much of 
and Burns. His 
readiness to walk miles for a 
book is part and parcel of the 
T.incoln tradition. 


‘ 


laws. 
friend, 


Shakespeare 


Lincoln was 
‘grand style” in 
It was the outcome of 
absorption, in addition to a life- 
long study of the art of expres- 
sion. Stevenson 


not born with a 
literature. 


was no more 
painstaking in composition than 
Lincoln. Lincoln said of one 


speaker: “He can compress the 
most words into the smallest ideas 
of any man Lever met.” No one 
ever said that of Lincoln, particu- 
larly in the later years of his 
life. 

The severest critic must agree 
that Lincoln was 
English. His two Inaugurals, 
the Bixby Letter, and the Gettys- 
burg Address possess all the ele- 
ments of the “grand style.” At 
the close of the First Inaugural, 
there is a passage of ethereal 
pathos long since recognized as a 
part of the world’s great litera- 
ture. 


educated in 


“T am loathe to close. We 
are not enemies but friends. 
We must not be 
Though passion 
strained, it 
our bonds of affection. 


enemies. 


have 
must not break 
The 
mystic chords of memory 


may 
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stretching from every battle- 
field and patriot grave, to 
every living heart and 
hearthstone all over this 
broad land, will yet swell 
the chorus of the Union 
when again touched as surely 
they will be, by the better 
angels of our nature.” 


At the close of the Second 
Inaugural, Lincoln appears to be 
speaking for the race, for human- 
ity. 

“With malice toward none: 
with charity for all; with 
firmness in the right as God 
gives us to see the right, let 
us strive on to finish the 
work we are in; to bind up 
the nation’s wounds; to care 
for him who shall have borne 
the battle, and for his widow 
and his orphan—to do all 
which may achieve and 
cherish a just and_ lasting 
peace among ourselves, and 
with all nations.” 

In the Bixby Letter, not only 
does Lincoln seem to be speak- 
ing but the America of our 
dreams. 


“Dear Madam: I have 
been shown in the files of the 
War Department a statement 
of the Adjutant-General of 
Massachusetts that you are 
the mother of five sons who 
have died gloriously on the 
field of battle. I feel how 
weak and fruitless must be 
any words of mine which 
should attempt to beguile you 
from the grief of a loss so 
overwhelming. But I cannot 
refrain from tendering to 
you the consolation that may 
be found in the thanks of the 
Republic they died to save. 
I pray that our heavenly 
Father may assuage the 
anguish of your  bereave- 
ment, and leave you only 
the cherished memory of the 
loved and lost, the 
solemn pride that must be 
yours to have laid so costly a 
sacrifice upon the altar of 
freedom.” 

The Bixby Letter hangs in a 


library at Oxford University as 
a supreme example of pure and 
beautiful English. The Gettys- 
burg Address hangs upon the 
walls of the Board Room of the 
University of London among the 
flawless examples of deathless 
oratory. The Gettysburg Address 
embodies the sheer logic of a 
geometric theorem, the poetry 
and charm of a Greek son- 
net, the Hebraic grandeur of Mil- 
tonic verse. The conclusion of 
this address is the leit-motif of 
American democracy :— 
“That this nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth 
of freedom, and that gov- 
ernment of the people, by 
the people, and for the peo- 
ple, shall not perish from 
the earth.” 

It is no wonder that Edward 
Everett would gladly have ex- 
changed his forty pages for Lin- 
coln’s forty lines. It is no won- 
der that Lincoln’s masterpiece 
received “ The Perfect Tribute.” 
In the field of literature, Lin- 
coln is with the immortals. He 
is a member of the Great So- 
ciety: Socrates and _ Cicero; 
Bacon, Milton and Bunyan; 
Rousseau and Burke; Franklin, 
Emerson and Whitman; Shakes- 
peare and Montaigne. 


No man ever had better train- 
ing in the social studies than 
Abraham Lincoln. No man ever 
possessed a better laboratory for 
studying problems of human rela- 
tions. <A civilization was on the 
march; he was in the vanguard. 
It was the days of the great 
frontier; he was the spirit of the 
frontier. He knew what it was 
to sleep in a bed of leaves; he 
knew the carelessness of the 
wilderness which claimed his 
mother when he was nine years 
of age. He was at home in 
clay. He came to know men and 
human nature as few men ever 
have. And what a fruitfu! labora- 
tory his was. He learned his 
geography on trips from Ken- 
tucky to Indiana, and from In- 
diana to Illinois, and from Illinois 
to New Orleans. He learned 


still mote geography in Offut’s 
store as hardware came from 
New York and Pennsylvania, 
coffee from Brazil and tea from 
China. Steamboats and covered 
vagons brought their ever fas- 
cinating lessons in human geog- 
raphy. In later manhood Lin- 
coln read Gibbon’s “ Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire,” but 
his priceless historical knowledge 
came not from books but from 
experience. It was task 
to subdue the wilderness, to 
manoeuvre a flatboat, to run a 
post office, to operate a store, to 
participate in the Black Hawk 
war, and to engage in_ politics. 
Most men read history; Lincoln 
made it. 

In civics as in history and 
geography, Lincoln learned his 
lessons not from books but from 
the arena. With a goose-quill he 
registered ballots his first day in 
New Salem. Lincoln learned 
early at Anderson’s Creek that 
he could ferry passengers to the 
middle of the Ohio river, but not 
“for reward set any person over 
a river,” in terms of the Ken- 
tucky law. At Squire Pate’s on 
“law day,” he learned the mean- 
ing of witnesses, constables, and 
the various elements the 
machinery of justice. He was 
the leader in the grocery store 
discussions. As an embryo law- 
ver, he had been a member of a 
“shirt sleeves court” in a corn 
field. He grew up in a theatre 
of politics; he knew the haunts 
of politicians. All his life, prior 
te the presidency, he was an 
astute understudy of that bril- 
liant politician, Stephen A. Doug- 
las. 

In terms of the social studies, 
there were no gaps in Lincoln’s 
education. He was the spirit of 
frontier democracy. He was 
close to the heart of America. 
He understood’ her _sopulse. 
Through temperament, experi- 
ence, and intuitive insight he 
understood the minds and hearts 
of men. Lincoln had an interest 
in everything everybody; 
political speakers, log  rollings, 
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camp meetings, corn 
murder trials. 
said :— 


huskings, 
Wham has well 


“As the pond lily extracts 
from the slime and mud of 
the pond the elements essen- 
tial to its gentle beauty, so 
Lincoln gathered from his 
surroundings, coarse and 
vulgar and vicious as they 
were, elements of experience 
which he transmuted into the 
pure gold of social insight 
and wholesome sentiment.” 

When on a trip from Louis- 
ville to St. Louis he saw negroes 
“strung together like so many 
fish upon a trout line,” he trem- 
bled for his country; likewise, 
when he beheld the auction sale 
at New Orleans Lincoln remem- 
bered that the Declaration of 
Independence affirmed the equal- 
ity of all men before the law. 

Lincoln recognized certain 
clear-cut elements in the kaleido- 
scopic social scene of his day. It 
was clear to him that the fathers 
of the Constitution side-tracked 
the problems of states’ rights and 
slavery. He knew the relation of 
Whitney’s cotton gin to the Mis- 
souri Compromise and the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Bill. He sensed 
that basically the Civil War was 
centred around king cotton. In 
the caldron of political unrest, 
Lincoln developed remarkable 
toleration. He read _ southern 
newspapers diligently and knew 
the southern point of view better 
than any one in the North. At 
one time he said :— 


“T do not blame the 
Southerners for not doing 
what I should not know how 
to do myself. If all earthly 
power were given me 1 
should not know what to do 
as to the existing institu- 
tion.” 

In the caldron of practical poli- 
tics, Lincoln forged an ideal of 
democracy which will always in- 
spire those who struggle for self- 
government. In the Peoria de- 
bate he said: “ No man is good 
enough to govern another without 
that other man’s consent.” In_ his 
First Inaugural we find: “ Why 
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should there not be a patient con- 
fidence in the ultimate justice of 
the people? Is there any better 
or equal hope in the world?” 
While President his popular re- 
ceptions helped “to renew in me 
a clearer and more vivid image 
of that great popular assemblage 
out of which I sprang, and to 
which I must return.” Lincoln, 
like the authors of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, knew the 
tendency of dictatorships to breed 
tyrants. His hope of democracy 
lay in his faith that ultimately 
the common man would wobble 
right. 

In his laboratory of men and 
politics Lincoln believed certain 
laws of human relations to be as 
inexorable in their operation as 
the laws of physics. One was a 


sense of justice. 
Union speech he said: “ Let us 


In his Cooper 
have faith that right makes 
might; and in that faith let us 
to the end dare to do our duty 
as we understand it.” That state- 
ment was equivalent to a coven- 
ant with God. Likewise, it took 
courage for him to say in 1857: 
“But we think the Dred Scott 
Decision is erroneous.” For 
purposes of expediency Webster 
might compromise with eternal 
justice, Lincoln never. He regis- 
tered a vow with St. Mark when 
he affirmed: “A house divided 
against itself cannot stand.” His 
meaning was unmistakably clear 
when he said: “I believe this 
government cannot endure per- 
manently half slave and half 
free."—To Be Concluded. 


Yelling Teachers 


By GEORGE B. WHEELER 


ROM time to time I hear 
teachers “bawling out” 


classes as I pass their doors. I 
think the scolding of a whole 
class is rarely or never justifiable. 
It does not do any good. It is 
too impersonal in the first place, 
and is not constructive in the 
second. 


The occasion for hollering at 
a class generally rises out of 
either (a) inadequate preparation 
of plans for maintaining the in- 
terest of the class or (b) a tem- 
porary grouch or more perma- 
nent disposition unfavorable to 
the general work of education. 


It certainly is not edifying to 
passers-by in the street to hear 
a peevish teacher venting her rage 
at the top of her voice. 


There is no place for the yell- 
ing teacher in modern education, 
The modern teacher knows the 
tendencies of human nature, and 
anticipates and sublimates the 
undesirable impulses. 


A whole class cannot behave 
badly. If all react in an unde- 
sirable way to a situation, that 
gituation either should not have 


been permitted to arise or, hav- 
ing arisen, the teacher should 
accept the general spontaneous 
reaction as natural and make of 
it an educational opportunity; or 
if engendered by one or two ring- 
leaders, any unpleasant conse- 
quences should fall upon them, 
the teacher always maintaining a 
tolerant attitude toward those 
perfectly normal reactions of 
young human beings which are as 
inherent in the race today as they 
were when we were school pupils. 

In this connection we should 
bear in mind that developing 
habits of courteous behavior is an 
important educational activity; 
and that in building habits there 
is no more potent factor than 
imitation. We must show them 
the habits we wish them to 
acquire. It is hardly to be ex- 
pected that a learner will show 
finer courtesy or better breeding 
than his preceptress—and it 
would be to her shame if he did. 
And let us remember that real 
courtesy is the outgrowth of 
sympathetic feeling rather than 
a thin veneer of affected man- 
ners. 
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Nobody Loves a Tattler* 


By GARRY CLEVELAND MYERS 


N a former article I pointed 
out some danger to the 
moral welfare, personality and 
mental health of children incident 
to the tattling element in some 
school practices under the guise 
vf student-participation, espe- 
cially as related to the elementary 
school. 

But does not life demand that 
we tattle when the welfare of 
the community is imperiled? 
Suppose I see some person in 
the street about to rob a store or 
house or destroy property not 
his own. Shall I not report him 
to the police? Of course. But 
wouldn’t that be _ tattling? 
Hardiy, in the sense we have 
considered. Since I don’t know 
the offender and am sure I could 
not make him choose to be a 
good citizen it would be futile 
Tor me to approach him with such 
purpose. 
deubtless only move to another 
street to commit a like offence. 
By calling the police I protect my 
neighbor in whom my greatest in- 
terest is centred. I gain no con- 
scious sense of superiority to- 
ward the offender in doing so. 
In a school, however, certainly 
in a classroom, the relationships 
are wholly different. Everybody 
knows everybody else, and there 
is a community of interest. If 
one pupil reports some offence by 
another to the teacher the one 
reported, even though guilty, 


Anyway would 


hardly can respond to the report- 
ing one objectively. Normally 
pupil-pupil relationships are very 
personal. No, we don’t prepare 
the child best at school for life 
by a scheme which puts a 
premium on tattling. Anyway 
the biggest contribution to citi- 
zenship any person can make in 
his community is not in vigil- 
ance for criminals. Rather it is 
in building in himself a life which 
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will make others love and admire 
him as a neighbor. 

In my book, Developing Per- 
sonality in the Child at School,* 
| have a_ chapter entitled 
“Teaching Tattling at School.” 
A certain critic of that book said 
I was opposed to student-self- 
government. I am not. He could 
not have carefully read that chap- 
ter. Here is part of what I 
said 

“T am not urging abandon- 
ment of student self-government. 
Its objectives are desirable, and 
the movement in the 
way of progress; only I 
should like to see the scheme 
reorganized in such a way as 
not to make the student repre- 
sentative primarily an_ official 
tattler to the school authorities 
about the conduct of his com- 
rades. 

“ For a workable scheme which 
would seem to promote co-opera- 
tion, school citizenship and men- 
tal health, let there be a student 
council, even in the elementary 
grades, as at present. Let these 
representatives of the student 
body continue to advise with the 
school authorities in drawing up 
rules of school behavior for this 
student body. But do not let 
these. representatives serve to 
execute these rules by reporting 
the offenders, but rather let them 
assume the responsibility of moral 
suasion among their fellows, to 
the end that the offenders may 
be induced to step in line for the 
welfare of the group. In the 
high school the absence of police 
responsibility on student repre- 
sentatives is obviously more de- 
sirable even than in college. In 
the elementary grades it is most 
desirable of all.” 

And here is what I wrote 
about the “ monitor ” :— 

“When teachers cease to ex- 
tend their policing power through 
pupils who as monitors or what- 


* Greenberg, New York, ch. IV. 


not must serve as detectives, they 
will turn their interest to incul- 
cating among their pupils in the 
classroom a desire to be good 
citizens at school. A _ skillful 
teacher successfully prepares her 
pupils while they are with her in 
the classroom to control them- 
selves alone when she steps out, 
as well as to prove themselves 
good citizens in the halls, library 
and basement, and on the play- 
ground, without having one of 
their number assigned to ‘ squeal’ 
on them for wrong doing. We 
build for citizenship and person- 
ality as we help make each child 
his own policeman. 

“The teacher is, of course, go- 
ing to keep her eyes open until 
the pupils are able to get on rea- 
sonably well together on the play- 
ground and to be careful in re- 
gard to the school property. She 
is not going to expose them alone 
to undue temptations. Anyway, 
there ought to be a teacher on 
the school playground to stimu- 
late children in worthwhile 
games and to guide them in 
sportsmanship. 

“Of course, because of the 
absence of restraints in the 
homes of many school children, 
and the prevalent disregard for 
property and others’ rights, the 
problem of the teacher is not 
easy. There are some schools in 
which not enough leaven of good 
citizenship is found to make the 
scheme proposed practicable at 
present. In that event, the only 
thing for the teacher and the 
principal is to do the best they 
can. Even a ‘tattling’ scheme 
might be justified. At any rate, 
order must be maintained by 
some means.” 

Then I say a word about 
Tattling and the College Honor 
System: “Many college deans 
have lately declared that the 
‘honor system’ of examinations 
is a failure, adding the mournful 
comment that its failure is an 
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evidence of disintegrating char- 
acter among college men and 
women. The real reason for its 
failure is the increased feeling of 
sportsmanship that despises tat- 
tling. Among highly self-respect- 
ing boys and girls, men and 
women, no honor scheme will 
work which presumes that one 
student is going to report to a 
teacher irregularities in other stu- 
dents. But it might be possible 
by beginning in the elementary 


school to carry on through the 
university an honor system in 
which nearly every student would 
choose to do his own work hon- 
estly, not because some one else 
might be watching him, but be- 
cause he is watching himself. 
“To guarantee success, the 
ioundation must be laid in early 
childhood, in a home where par- 
ents are not sneaks nor children 
tattlers; then fortified in a school 
system where a child’s person- 


ality is thoroughly respected by 
the teacher and where the spirit 
of co-operation and security and 
the teacher-child relationship are 
wholly favorable to mutual con- 
fidence and esteem. Although 
such a plan is a long, long way 
ahead it seems worth striving to- 
ward. It is the only kind of 
plan which I can see that offers 
promise for building better char- 
acter and personality, and for 
checking student cheating.” 


We Revolutionized Our Schools 


Something needed to be done—and 
local educational leaders found out 
what that something was and did it. 


By J. L. CHAPMAN 


Superintendent of Schools 
Plainfield, Connecticut 


OME eight or nine years ago 

we took an_ educational 

account of stock to determine 

just what we had to show for 

many years of work along tra- 
ditional lines. 

It became evident very soon 
in our survey that of all the stu- 
dents entering high school, only 
about five per cent. were going 
to college and less than ten per 
cent. were pursuing their educa- 
tion further than four years of 
secondary school. 

The holding power of the high 
school was less than sixty per 
cent. of those entering as fresh- 
men who finally completed the 
full four years. What became of 
the more than forty per cent. 
who had less than four and pos- 
sibly less than three years of 
schooling beyond the traditional 
eight grades of the elementary 
Apparently they left 
school and just drifted into 
whatever niches they happened 
to find. 


school ? 


* 

Even in the grades the num- 
ber completing more than the 
legal six grades fell far short of 
one hundred per cent., and these 
children who left also drifted, 
usually into one of the several 
textile industries in the com- 
munity, carrying with them some 
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small knowledge of the three R’s 
but little real knowledge and ex- 
perience that fitted them for con- 
tact with their fellow men or 
added to their value as potential 
citizens. 

We_ had __ well - worked - out 
courses of study throughout the 
system. We drilled faithfully on 
arithmetical, grammatical and his- 
torical facts. We read the stan- 
dard English texts in high school 
and our secondary school work 
was largely colored by the college 
entrance requirements. 

Apparently a definite relation- 
ship was shown between our 
courses of study and the lack of 
holding power both in the grades 
and in the secondary school. But 
this was not the most serious 
defect uncovered. 


Very few of those who went 
through the full twelve years in 
the system seemed to have ade- 
quate preparation for any work; 
except the commercial graduates, 
who, thanks to a very efficient 
instructor, proved good typists 
and stenographers. 

Graduates as a whole showed 
little civic and sociological train- 
ing and while they were nearly 
always law abiding they were 
never active in the civic and 


political life of the community. 

Those interested in securing 
appropriations for educational 
purposes had no real outstanding 
accomplishments to bolster up 
their “requests.” We never 
dared demand in those days. We 
humbly accepted what “the 
powers that were,” were pleased 
to allot to the schools. 


A few brave spirits voiced 
opinions that something should 
be done, but no one seemed to 
have a really constructive idea as 
to what that something should 
be. Two things we finally de- 
cided upon— 

First: That some definite train- 
ing in leadership was needed. 

Second: Every pupil was en- 
titled to a certain amount of in- 
dividual attention. 

The beginnings of a settled policy 
of pupil leadership were made in 
the field of physical education. 
Rest and relief drills were con- 
ducted by pupils under the direc- 
tion of instructors and gradually 
the longer, supervised play 
periods were also taken over. 

To trace the development of 
this phase of our work through 
other activities down to the 
present when it has become an 
accepted fact throughout - the 
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system from the first grade 
through the high school would 
take too much space. 

It is so much a part of our 
whole plan that activities, both 
feguiar classes and extra cur- 
ficular, are generally conducted 
by the pupils themselves, instruc- 
tors guiding the work from the 
sideline. So much for pupil 
leadership. 


The second point in the de- 
velopment of the present program 
is one that is now a common- 
place in all progressive systems; 
that is recognition of and pro- 
vision for individual differences. 
Ten years ago only a few of the 
more forward-looking profes- 
sional educators devoted much 
attention to planning programs 
to give every pupil as nearly 
equal educational opportunity as 
possible. 

We early adopted a scheme 
known as the A B C Plan which 
Tecognized and attempted pro- 
vision for at least three degrees of 
ability in every subject and every 
class. 

In the elementary school the 
unit plan of work is generally 
used. In the high school the 
contract assignment is used. In 
all classes the slow student is 
given a minimum amount of 
work for which he is held defi- 
nitely responsible. The average 
group has a larger amount of 
work to do, while the student of 
particular industry or ability is 
given extraordinary and special 
assignments which the average 
student would usually be unable 
to complete. 


Another important device in 
our plan for development of citi- 
zenship is the forum or free dis- 
cussion practice in all social 
studies groups, both in the ele- 
mentary and the secondary 
school. These classes are always 
interesting and give practica! 
training in civic duties. 

Pupils keep themselves in- 
formed on current events, social, 
industrial and political happen- 
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“To me an achievement be- 
yond the effect upon the boys 
and girls themselves is the 
changed status of public opin- 
ion. Today our community is 
wholeheartedly with the schools 
because the people know the 
schools are doing a good job.” 


ings local, state, national and 
world wide. 

Daily and weekly papers, 
magazines and_ periodicals are 
furnished to all schools and even 
the lower grades enjoy their 
weekly readers and take a lively 
interest in current topics. 

In the high school the work in 
English has undergone radical 
changes. No longer do students 
discuss and “cuss” Burke’s 
Speech and kindred “ classics.” 
Only in the strictly college group 
are students even on speaking 
terms with college entrance re- 
quirements. Modern writers, 
Tarkington, Terhune, Hallibur- 
ton, Cather and many others are 
known and enjoyed in all English 
classes. Through the medium of 
a section in the local paper given 
over to student reporters, stu- 
dents get actual experience in 
reportorial writing. school 
paper written, edited, and printed 
by students is often found in both 
the elementary and the secondary 
school. 

French is a spoken language— 
not a thing of idioms and gram- 
matical gymnastics. Commercial 
and Economic Geography is a 
study of actual transactions, 
backed by interesting notebooks 
and real products of commerce, 
trade and industry. 


Home Economics classes, and 
there are boys’ classes as well as 
girls’, have practical lessons in 
cooking, sewing, meal planning, 
marketing, household sanitation, 
furnishing and decorations, and 
a most practical course in child 
care with real babies from the 
community to care for. 


Then, too, in these years of 
depression, pupils in both ele- 
mentary and secondary schools 
have done, and still are doing, 
real social service in aiding needy 
children and providing clothing, 
food and other necessities for 
families who are undergoing 
hardships because of lack of 
opportunity to work. 

We have many clubs and stu- 
dent organizations. We have a 
finely functioning student council 
in the high school. Students 
largely manage athletics and other 
extra curricular activities, aided, 
directed and encouraged, but 
never dominated, by instructors. 

Our motto, if we have one, is: 
“School Is Life.” We assume 
with Dr. Hopkins that “ The aim 
of education is NOT to aid 
pupils to acquire the commonly 
accepted integrating knowledges 
and skills, but rather it includes 
aiding pupils 

1. To understand and practice 
desirable social relationships. 
To discover and develop 
their own individual abili- 
ties. 

3. To cultivate the habit of 
critical thinking. 

4. To appreciate, desire, and 
engage in, worthwhile activi- 
ties. 

5. To develop sound physical 
and mental health. 

Our problem is the integration 
of all the best of these points of 
view through a dynamic concept 
of education. 


We know that all pupils are 
not gifted alike. A high I.Q. 
means only psychological intelli- 
gence. The pupil with the low 
1.0 may be sociologically more in- 
telligent and have in him the mak- 
ings of the better citizen. Frankly 
we are not conservative. We 
make experiments. We also make 
mistakes. If a plan works we 
adopt it until something better is 
discovered. If an experiment 
fails, it is often the technique of 
the experimenter that is the cause 
rather than the experiment itself, 
especially if the experiment has 
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to do with greater pupil activity 
and responsibility. 

For the old adage that boys 
and girls “should be seen and 
not heard” we say: “ Teachers 
should be seen, but heard as 
little as possible.” Our part is 
that of trained, sympathetic, in- 
telligent helpers, to eager, open- 
minded seekers who yet have 
the larger part of life ahead, who 
are soon to be charged with all 
the duties and_ responsibilities 
which now devolve upon those 
of a generation just beyond their 


own. 


Briefly this is our set-up. What 
has it accomplished after five 
years of real trial? 

First, our holding power has 
increased. This is due partly to 
the fact that boys and girls under 
sixteen no longer find employ- 
ment in the textile industries, but 
also because school has become 
a more interesting place in which 
to be. Ninety-five per cent. of 
the children who enter the first 
grade complete the eight years. 
Second, a greater percentage of 


our grammar school graduates 
enter high school and a greater 
percentage of our high school 
graduates continue their education 
im higher institutions. Seventy- 
five per cent. who enter as fresh- 
men finish their four years and 
twenty per cent. of those who 
graduate continue their studies. 
Third, our graduates seem to be 
outstanding in the various fields 
they enter after completing their 
high school course. 


To me an achievement beyond 
the effect upon the boys and 
girls themselves is the changed 
status of public opinion. Today 
our community is wholeheartedly 
with the schools because the 
people know the schools are 
doing a good job. Even when 
retrenchment became necessary, 
it was made with regret and 
amounts devoted to education 
were increased as soon as the 
worst of the financial embarrass- 
ment of the town was past. 

We have large, active and 
exceedingly helpful parent- 
teacher associations where both 


parents and teachers work to- 
gether for the welfare of the 
children. We have a Board of 
Education that is active and 
sympathetic. 

We have a Board of Finance 
that believes in giving the schools 
as large a measure of the public 
funds as is possible in view of 
the real needs of other depart- 
ments. 

Our graduates are making 
themselves felt in the civic life 
of the community in many ways, 
and the pupils now in school are 
also active in our community life. 
They are articulate, not dumb. 
They have ideas of their own 
that are not merely the lomg, 
long thoughts of youth, but are 
based upon real knowledge of the 
problems of the present day. 

I hope no one who reads this 
“expose” will think it a sudden 
accomplishment. It has been a@ 
long time in the making and it is 
still only the beginning. Of one 
thing we are certain, the old order 
has passed, and none regret its 
passing. 


Why 


HIRTEEN applicants for 
"T positions in the Dickson 
School, and one vacancy. 

The selection was simplified by 
the decision of the school board 
to employ a teacher from the 
home town. That narrowed the 
choice to Mabel Dawson and Jane 
Beck. There was much specula- 
tion as to which would get it. 
Their qualifications were much the 
same. Both had just graduated 
from the same college with 
equally excellent records. They 
had pretty much the same 
friends. It was a group of these 
girl friends that was discussing 
the situation. 

“Too bad,” said Mary Kerley, 
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the Winner 
A Story 


By ETTA W. SCHLICHTER 


“that Mabel and Jane should be 
rivals. Still, you can’t blame 
them for both wanting home 
jobs.” 

“For my part,” said Nancy 
Bain, “I’d like to see Jane win. 
She really needs it, and Mabel 
really doesn’t, though I suppose 
she thinks she does, after her 
father has paid for her educa- 
tion.” 

“But Mabel has personality,” 
remarked Nora Jackson reflec- 
tively. “ Jane’s pretty timid, and 
Mabel knows how to get what 
she wants.” 

“The fact that Jane needs the 
job won’t count,” volunteered the 
last girl of the group, Sibyl 


Won 


Hamilton. “Uncle Dick is a 
member of the school board, and 
I heard him say that it isn’t the 
business of the board to com- 
sider charity cases. Not that 
Jane is a charity case, of course 
But I mean, her circumstances 
won't enter in.” 

“T believe,” said Nancy, “that 
Jane will make a better teacher. 
She’s so steady.” 

“Yes,” agreed Mary, “ But 
Mabel has a lot of enthusiasm. 
That counts a lot with young- 
sters. It inspires them, don’t you 
think ?” 

“TI don’t know,” answered 
Sibyl. “But what I do know 
is, that Mabel has a pull and 
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Jane hasn’t. Mr. Dawson is 
prominent in this town, and while 
I guess Jane’s father is a good 
enough man all right, he’s a sort 


‘of nobody. I mean, he hasn’t 


any influence. That oughtn’t to 
count, but it does.” 


Just then the girls, who were 
sitting on the Jacksons’ porch, 
saw Mabel coming up the street, 
and hailed her. She came up, 
greeting them gayly. She was a 
pretty girl and very popular. 

“How’s everything?” asked 
Nora, passing some iced tea and 
a plate of cookies. 

“Just fine,” replied Mabel. 
“T’ve been to see every member 
of the school board, and they 
treated me wonderfully. Of 
course not a single one promised 
anything, but I didn’t expect that. 
It’s votes that count. I’ve just 
been to see Judge Delevan. 1 
saved him for the last. He’s the 
most influential member of the 
board, but he’s a friend of Dad’s, 
so I wasn’t afraid to tackle him.” 

“What did he say?” asked 
Sibyl, a little miffed that Judge 
Delevan should be _ considered 
more influential than Uncle Dick. 

“Oh, he didn’t promise any- 
thing, of course,’ said Mabel 
lightly. “ Just passed me a box 
of chocolates, and laughed and 
said: ‘ Well, young lady, I’ll look 
into your record.’” 

“Jane has a fine record, I’m 
told,” said Sibyl. 

“She does,” said Mabel can- 
didly. “I wish there were two 
positions. Jane’s a lovely girl, 
for all she is so quiet. It doesn’t 
seem fair for her not to have a 
chance, but I don’t believe she 
has a bit of a pull. Judge 
Delevan doesn’t know her. J 
asked him.” 

“Uncle Dick knows her,” an- 
swered Sibyl shortly. 

“He knows me, too,” smiled 
Mabel, unaware that she had 
given offence. “He was lovely 
to me when I called on him.” 


There was a called meeting of 
the school board the following 
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week for the purpose of electing 
a teacher, but the matter was 
tabled to be taken up in July. 
The July meeting came and still 
no vote was taken. What was 
the matter? Friends of both girls 
scanned the papers eagerly for a 
reason for the delay, but there 
was no information. 

The August meeting was very 
brief and the next morning’s 
papers bore the simple announce- 
ment that jane Beck had been 
elected to fill the vacancy in the 
Dickson school. 


Mabel was stunned. Chafing 
at the delay, she had nevertheless 
not for a moment considered that 
she would be defeated. She was 
not conceited, but she was suf- 
ficiently sophisticated to know 
the value of prestige and person- 
ality, and to know that she had 
both. 

Bitterly chagrined, she deter- 
mined to know the reason for her 
failure. 

Dressed in her most becoming 
clothes, she called again upon 
Judge Delevan, and in her natu- 
rally attractive manner begged 
him to enlighten her. “ You said, 
Judge Delevan,” she began, “ that 
you'd look into my record. Won’t 
you please tell me what you 
found in it that was wrong?” 

“ Please be seated, Miss Daw- 
son,” said the Judge, with old- 
fashioned courtesy, placing a 
chair for her. ‘“‘ Now, let’s talk 
it over.” 

“Thank you, Judge.” 

“The choice was between you 
and Miss Beck. 

“ Your college records were ex- 
cellent, both of them. Your 
recommendations here in town 
were fine. So were Miss Beck’s 
I'll be frank and tell you that 
you have some qualifications that 
she lacks. If the election had 
taken place at the called meeting 
in June, as we expected, your 
chances of winning would have 
been good.” 

“In June!” exclaimed Mabel 
in astonishment. “ But whatever 


can I have done since June to 
spoil my chances?” 

The Judge smiled gravely but 
kindiy. 

“On my way to the June meet- 
ing,” said he, “I chanced to stop 
at the library, and I overheard a 
little conversauon between one of 
our young teachers and _ the 
librarian. Said the teacher: ‘I 
want a book, Miss Granville. 
something light, now. Something 
real light.” I should have thought 
nothing of that. A teacher has 
a right to light reading at the 
close of a hard year. But it was 
the librarian’s answer that struck 
me. She laughed and said: ‘ Oh, 
you don’t need to tell me that. 
It’s only the old teachers who ask 
for serious books. You young 
ones never ask for anything but 
trash.’ 

“T went to the meeting, and 
asked to have the election post- 
poned. With two such excellent 
applicants, the members were 
glad to put off the decision, 
especially when I explained the 
reason. 

“T am a member of the library 
board, Miss Dawson, and all 
summer I have watched your 
cards. You have read a lot of 
books, every single one the light- 
est fiction; not bad books, but 
worthless. Miss Beck has spent 
many hours in the library, read- 
ing our best magazines for cur- 
rent events, and taking home 
beoks of history, essays, poetry, 
and whatever she will find help- 
ful in fitting her to teach. It 
was that alone that turned the 
scales in her favor.” 

“Thank you, Judge Delevan,” 
said Mabel, rising. “I'll trv to 
profit by my lesson.” 

“Do, Miss Dawson,” answered 
the Judge cordially. “ And don’t 
Unless there’s 
an upward movement at the 
library, there will be some more 


he discouraged. 


vacancies another year. The time 
has gone by when our teachers 
can be mere time servers. We 
want you young women to look 
upon your profession as a calling, 
not a job. Besides,” he added, 
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with his genial smile, “I see signs 
of a romance or two in our 
teaching corps. Even should the 
library record make forward 


strides, I think I see some com- 
ing vacancies.” 

Mabel held out her hand im- 
pulsively. “ Judge Delevan,” safa 


she, “it serves me right. I’ve 


frittered away the whole summer 
reading plain trash. Now just 
watch me improve.” 


The Character Tripod 


Keene (New Hampshire) Normal School 


HARACTER education is 
®@ not merely a matter of 
importance, it is the outstanding 
need of our time as it has beet 
of all times. Because of this fact 
I believe that society should make 
a conscious attempt to build char- 
acter in its members. This char- 
acter education must be under- 
taken by all of the institutions 
of society since character educa- 
tion is intimately bound up with 
mental inheritance, family life, 
group customs, economic organi- 
zation, community recreation; in 
fact, with the entire community 
life. However, I shall confine 


myself to the school situation. 


What is character? The man 
of character meeting a new situ- 
ation or an old one determines 
the right attitude to take and fol- 
lows this with corresponding con- 
duct. He has developed within 
himself something that is sensi- 
tive to right and wrong and has 
accustomed himself to act ac- 
cordingly. He can be relied upon 
to respond to new and trying 
circumstances in accordance with 
a regulatory principle. In short 
the man of character is the free 
man. Free in the sense that he 
has control of himself, that 
he knows what he is about, that 
he sees life as a whole, that he 
integrates his powers, and that he 
applies them to accomplishing of 
ends outside of himself. Socrates 
about to take the hemlock was a 
free man. When I speak of 
right and wrong I am not giving 
to morals a sentimental goody- 
goody turn without reference to 
effective ability to do what ts 
socially needed, nor am I over- 
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emphasizing convention and _ tra- 
dition so as to limit morals to a 
list of prescribed acts. In my 
view of character training I am 
an eclectic. I believe that the 
theologian, the idealist and the 
positivist all have their contri- 
bution to make and that it is a 
mistake to believe that the entire 
truth lies with any one of them. 

Now to come to the question of 
character education in the schools. 
The history of philosophy shows 
us that the mystic, the idealist 
and the positivist have each in 
turn held the stage for a time. I 
believe that past ages made a 
great mistake in allowing one 
type of philosophy to dominate 
the schools and that we are re- 
peating past error in making posi- 
tivism our God. Consequently 
the methods of character educa- 
tion which I shall support will 
endeavor to use the best in the 
contributions of the three inter- 
pretations of philosophy which I 


have just mentioned. 


The prize positivistic contri- 
bution to character education at 
the present time is that of Harts- 
horne and May. They believe 
in the doctrine of “ specificity ” 
in character training. On page 
243 in their “ Studies in Deceit ” 
Volume I, they say: “ These five 
points all support the hypothesis 
that honesty or dishonesty is not 
a unified character trait in chil- 
dren of the ages studied, but a 
series of specific responses to 
specific situations.” Therefore, 
they would divide honesty into 
a great many specific habits and 
train the child in each of these. 
Much the same as Symonds 


divides tact into 1,173 specific 
habits. Now if you were cer- 
tain that you had _ discovered 
every habit involved in a tactful 
situation and had trained a child 
in each of them you would not 
have developed much character, 
for the child’s correct response 
would depend only upon habit. 
You would have no guarantee 
that a regulatory principle was 
in operation. Again you would 
never know that changing con- 
ditions might not demand a 
1174th habit which you had never 
trained. A quotation from 
* Whitehead’s “ Aims of Educa- 
tion and Other Essays” is help- 
ful at this point. He writes: 
“Whatever be the detail with 
which you cram your student, the 
chance of his meeting in after- 
life exactly that detail is almost 
infinitesimal: and if he does meet 
it, he will probably have forgot- 
ten what you taught him about it. 
The really useful training yields 
a comprehension of a few gen- 
eral principles with a thorough 
grounding in the way they apply 
to a variety of concrete details.” 

I believe that Hartshorne and 
May place too much emphasis up- 
on the concrete details to the ex- 
clusion of the general principles. 
Their training is of great value 
with animals and humans with a 
maximum intelligence of twelve 
years, but we need something 
more with intellectual humans 
above this level. It seems 
to me that we devote too much 
attention to the specific habit leyel. 


*Whitehead, A. N.: The Aims of 
Education and Other Essays, page 41. 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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, present-day needs. 


The Round Table 


You are invited to join in this interchange of ideas and experiences. Address: 
Chairman of The Round Table, Journal of Education, Six Park Street, Boston. 


Modernizing the Courses 

In Chattanooga, Tenn., they're 
doing things to the curriculum. 
Superintendent Robinson reports 
briefly. 

W. T. Rosrnson—‘“A director 
of research curriculum 
revision has been added to our 
staff, and is devoting particular 
attention to junior and _ senior 
high grades. We are all work- 
ing together to bring the cur- 
ricula of all grades from the first 
up to the highest into line with 
The problem 
of retardation is also receiving 
fresh consideration.” 

Varied Assignments 

Bright pupils, average pupils 
and slow pupils—all are given 
due attention under the plan 
effective in the schools of Anne 
Arundel County, Maryland. 
County Superintendent Fox 
(Annapolis) describes the set-up. 

Grorce Fox—‘ We have made 
provision for individual differ- 
ences in high school and in ele- 
mentary school. All high school 
classes now work on_ hour 
periods. Every recitation period 
is divided into two distinct parts, 
one part in which the teacher 
directs the discussion, conducts 
the lesson or outlines the preview 
work. The other half of the 
recitation is devoted to super- 
vised study within the class. 

“This county has not the funds 
available to provide vocational 
schools or special schools for 
backward children. Our teachers, 
however, have worked out a plan 
by which assignments of different 
levels are made to each group. 
The assignment for the advanced 
group provides for an enriched 
curriculum, for difficult reports 
and more research work. The 
assignment for the pupils of less 
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ability is made just as compre- 
hensive in its scope but more 
emphasis is placed on the mini- 
mum essentials of the wunder- 
standing of the problem. A time 
is found to give very backward 
children individual attention in 
every group of our schools. 

“Experiments carried on in 
the Annapolis High School under 
the direction of Professor Kin- 
hart, where 160 first-year chil- 
dren were involved, resulted as 
follows :— 

“Eighty of the children, two 
groups, were taught by two effi- 
cient teachers on _ the 
assignment plan. 


single 
Eighty others 
were taught by two equally effi- 
cient teachers on the varied 
assignment plan. All of the chil- 
dren were tested before the ex- 
periment was conducted as to 
mental ability, chronological ages 
and achievement. The two groups 
were made as near equal as 
posstble in all three aspects. 

“ At the end of six months the 
group taught on the varying 
assignments plan was four and 
one-half months in advance of 
the group taught on the single 
assignment plan. Similar results 
were achieved in many of the 
other classes in Anne Arundel 
County high schools. The plan 
was also in operation in the ele- 
mentary schools but not with 
hour periods. Teachers planned 
assignments to meet the abilities 
of the children. 

“Tt is our belief that an assign- 
ment hard enough for the high 
section of any class made up of 
forty or fifty pupils will be too 
difficult for those of lesser ability 
within the group, and an assign- 
ment plan for those of lesser 
ability in a group of forty or 
fifty will not 
brighter 


challenge the 


pupils. average 


assignment reaches the average 
group but neglects a large per- 
centage of bright and another 
large percentage of slower chil- 
dren. 

“Tt is also our opinion that 
unless a great deal of money is 
available for experimenting, too 
high a degree of segregation is 
detrimental to children as a 
whole. 

“Our high school classes are 
organized on two levels, in ex- 
treme cases, three levels. The 
teachers having the classes on 
these levels divided each recita- 
tion into two parts as above out- 
lined.” 

For CCC Extension 

The majority of young gradu- 
ates have difficulty getting jobs— 
and some who do get them there- 
by push older, more highly paid 
workers, out of employment. 
Principal Burkhard of the Frank 
A. Day Junior High Schoo! in 
Newton, Mass., has been thinking 
cf a scheme for improving such 
conditions. 

Russet. V. BurKHARD — 
“TIsn’t it a reasonably worthy ob- 
jective to keep youth out of 
devastating competition with 
adults as far as possible by open- 
ing up a very practical and much 
more purposeful type of educa- 
tional program than heretofore? 

“By extending worthy 
school offering at the lower end, 
and providing old-age pensions 
and care at the other end we 
might reduce the unemployment 
numbers. By this I mean an 
attempt to narrow the field of 
productive labor into the limits 
of twenty to sixty years. 

“Our great public lands which 
have lately housed the C.C.C. 
activities might be the natural 
laboratories for such a program. 
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Unquestionably the present offer- 
ing in schools is too heavily 
loaded with academic material. 
The great state and federal pub- 
lic lands could be used to train 
boys and girls in all of the trades 
and crafts necessary. This labor 
in such territory would be de- 
tached from ordinary competitive 
labor. It would be productive, 
however, in that not only would 
it adequately train for various 
activities but would also be used 
to prepare these great public 
lands and properties to house and 
feed those over sixty whose re- 
sources do not permit them to 


care for themselves. This would 
in no way interfere with the 
present ‘recreative opportunities 
of state and federal lands, nor 
eliminate the premium on _ indi- 
vidual effort. 

“Employers might look to 
these extended school centres for 
all types of skilled and unskilled 
youths to fill the adult labor 
ranks. 

“T am very much concerned 
with the fact that we are not 
aGequately providing for the 
great army of youths who either 
cannot or will not take advan- 
tage of the C.C.C. endeavors.” 


All in the Day’s Work 


By FRANCIS READ 
A High School Principal 


Still Their Friend 


My day has been brightened 
by a visit from a former teacher, 
a young woman now happily 
married and living in another 
city. She taught here only two 
years but she contributed much 
to the welfare of the school, and 
she made a lasting impression 
upon the lives of her students. 


This young woman embodied 
some of the most cherished ideals 
that I have for teachers. She 
entered into the life experiences 
of her students. She visited the 
sick, sympathized with the un- 
fortunate, rejoiced with the suc- 
cessful, was a true friend to all. 
I learned that at least sixteen of 
her former pupils write to her 
regularly. Her eyes glowed as 
she told me the different things 
they are now doing. 


I tried to get my visitor to dine 
with my family tonight, but the 
three days that she is in our city 
are full to overflowing with all 
kinds of engagements. 


A teacher, who, besides being 
capable, possesses a spirit of sin- 
towards her 
students, not only renders a great 
service, but finds her work the 
most joyous and interesting of 
occupations. 
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Not Hindrance But Help 


“IT would not have a Parent- 
Teacher Association in my school,” 
a fellow-principal said to me this 
afternoon. “It gives the busy- 
bodies a chance to make trouble.” 

Such a remark is hard for me 
to understand. Our high school 
association has been most valu- 
able in promoting the progress 
of our school during the past 
decade. It helped us to get our 
new building. Through its influ- 
ence our school has been main- 
tained at a high level of achieve- 
ment during the difficult period 
through which we are passing. 
Our large membership makes 
it possible for us to put across 
in the city any plans that are 
favored by the organization. 

If some irresponsible person 
tries to start something at the 
meetings, there is always a big 
majority of sensible people to 
save the situation. 

Parent - teacher associations 
break down the barriers between 
home and school. They enable 
teachers to get 
acquainted so that they can work 
together harmoniously in_ the 
education of the young. I believe 
that there should be a strong 
parent-teacher 


parents and 


association con- 
nected with every public school. 


RIDING in a Pullman may be no 


novelty to you. Yet, despite the fact 
that the Pullman cars of the United 
States carry more than 50,000 passen- 
gers each night, at least 90 per cent of 
the entire population of this country 
has never slept in a sleeping car berth. 


ONE oi the greatest world travelers 
extant is Young Fu (now $2.00), the 
book that won the Newbery Medal. 
Not only has Younc Fu been every- 
where in the United States, but it is now 
published in England and distributed 
throughout the English colonies. It has 
been translated into Swedish, Danish, 
and Norwegian; into German (for an 
Austrian edition) and Spanish. And yet 
critics say that Ho-Mine ($2.00), the 
new book by Medal Winner Elizabeth 
Foreman Lewis, is even better. 


IN the Mythology section of THE 
WINsToN SIMPLIFIED Dictionary, In- 
TERMEDIATE are listed the 
twelve labors of Hercules. You re- 
member them—killing the Nemean 
lion, securing the golden apples of the 
Hesperides, bringing Cerberus up from 
Hades, and so on. If you have any 
amateur Hercules in your classes, we 
suggest that you equip them with books 
bound in the patented Winston “Her- 
cules” binding—the strongest schoolbook 
binding known. The J. Russell Smith 
Geographies, the Burnhamand Jack His- 
tories, THe TRIANGLE ARITH METICSand 
IntropucTION To Business (tomention 
just a few) are Hercules-bound. 


THE Winston Commercial Service 
Bureau, comprising some of the out- 
standing educators in commercial edu- 
cation today, is constantly at the 
service of school executives and com- 
mercial teachers, to assist in solving all 
problems in the field of business educa- 
tion. When changes in the course of 
study are contemplated, or when un- 
usual situations arise in the classroom, 
please feel free to write us, for we 
are sure that this competent staff will 
be able to help you to reach a satisfac- 
tory solution. 


FEW reviews have pleased us as 
much as this one from the JoURNAL OF 
Epucation, which appeared shortly 
after THe TRIANGLE ARITHMETICS were 
published: “There are many features 
which make traditions look like ox- 
carts in the presence of automobiles 
that will take any grade on high, but 
that which rejoices us most is the fact 
that this is the first series of arithme- 
tics that always says ‘Practice’ and 
never ‘Drill. You make a child drill 
on something repellent. He will practice 
ardently anything he desires to know 
how to do better. In THe Triancre 
ArITHMETICS children enjoy practice 
because they have approached the sub- 
ject inspirationally.” 


THE average age of our distinguished 
citizens when they are first included in 
“Who's Who in America” is fifty-one 
years. 


The JOHN C. 
WINSTON BLDG. + ~~ PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA 
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EDITORIALS 


End of Ebb Tide 


HE period of recession in public education in 
T the United States is at an end. Such is 
the opinion of the Emergency Commission, headed 
by Dr. John K. Norton, which has been keeping 
tabs on this whole question of how well or badly 
the nation’s schools are faring. 

Services such as art, music, domestic arts, and 
evening classes, which were suspended by many 
communities, have already begun to come back. 

Unfortunately-—there will remain serious in- 
equalities in educational opportunities. These seem 
to be intensified by the unevenness of recovery in 
different areas and by drought’s ravages. Many 
communities will continue to offer only the most 
meagre schooling to their children, unless state and 
federal assistance continues. 

Nevertheless—throughout the nation as a whole— 
the economic situation of the schools is starting 
to improve. And that fact should bring cheer to all 
of us. The day may be far off when education 
school budgets will equal those of 1929. But when 
that day arrives, probably the lessons of economy 
learned dvring the depression will carry over to 
such an extent that more real educational value 
will be bought with each dollar than was the case 
in the heyday of prosperity. 


They Saved the Day 


REAT credit is due to the men and women 
of the school profession who have, by 
their heroic efforts, prevented recession from be- 
coming retrogression. There are innumerable in- 
stances in which teachers have borne the burden—- 
absorbed the difficulties—redoubled their exer- 
tions—revalued and revamped both method and 
curriculum to meet new conditions; and have done 
it all with good spirit. 
A bright chapter in the history of American 
education ought some day to be written about these 
loval, unconquerable people. 


Youth Will Need It 


C he young people will need, more than 


all else in the world, the power to solve 
},! 
problems. 


First, their own personal problems. They’ will 
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need to believe in themselves and their own abili- 
ties. They will need to recognize economic oppor- 
tunities. ‘They will need to possess that individual 
courage and initiative which are born of con- 
fidence, the sense of power to find the answers. 
They will need the judgment to discover what 
they want that is fitted to their capacities and 
talents, and the gumption to go after it. 

If the spectacle of fellow Americans waiting in 
idleness for something to turn up or for somebody 
to hand them out pensions, makes an appeal to 
them; or if they are lured into some form of 
racket—their generation will be a bigger failure 
than our own. 


In the second place—today’s youth will need the 
power to solve problems of a larger than personal 
sort: problems of public policy and social planning 
that will be handed over to them unsolved and in 
something of a mess. 

It is a delicate matter for anv teacher to decide 
how much help to give toward problem solving. 
Too much help is worse than none at all. It 
makes for weakness and dependence. And too 
little help means that the problem is not clearly 
seen and that the knowledge of -how to attack it is 
lacking. 

Fine judgment and well balanced self-control at 
this point, mark a really successful teacher in the 
strictest meaning of that word. 

Any teacher, good, better, best, will be helped 
by keeping in mind that aim—to cultivate in every 
child and every youth the maximum ability to 
solve problems. 


Still Too Many Lynchings 


HE effectiveness of public opinion is nowhere 
TL better illustrated than in the matter of 
lynchings. In 1892, the number of these ugly 
performances in the United States reached 231. 
Then a sense of shame and pride began to be 
manifest among the states, and valiant efforts were 
made to prevent such instances of mob rule. 
Gradually the ivnch rate declined until in 1932 
there were only eight lynchings in the entire United 
States. In that same year, however, some thirty- 
four lynchings were foiled by resolute officials. 

Lynchings rose to sixteen in the year just ended. 
Only a strong public sentiment for law and 
order can check such outrages. 
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Makers of Better Schools 


ANN BREWINGTON is an 
important member of the faculty 
of the School of Business, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. A native of 
Missouri and a graduate of its 
State Teachers’ College at Kirks- 
ville, Miss Brewington holds two 
degrees from Chicago. She served 
the U. S. Army for a_ time 
with rank of Chief Reconstruc- 
vion Aide. In 1922 and 1922-25 
she was a’ supervisor in Idaho 
State Department of Education. 
At Chicago she has developed a 
direct method of teaching short- 
hand and typewriting, and has 
written a manual on this method. 
She is specially interested in the 
social concept of money—and will 
give our readers the benefit of her 
thinking on that topic in a forth- 
coming article. 


URBAN B. JEFFRIES is 
superintendent at Charleston, Illi- 
nois, and although still in his 
thirties, already a _ recognized 
leader in Illinois organizations. 
Basketball and baseball were his 
pastimes at University of In- 
diana, and he continues his inter- 
est in these and other forms of 
athletics. Charleston knew him 
for five years as high school prin- 
cipal prior to making him super- 
intendent in 1930, He 
second lieutenant of artillery dur- 
ing the war, and is commander of 


Was a 


the local post of the American 
Legion. He was a vice-president 
of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association in 1932, and has held 


other -offices—such as President 
of the Eastern Illinois League of 
sixteen high schools. A live wire 
is Jeffries. 


EDWARD CHARLES BLOM 
is assistant superintendent at 
Louisville. Ky., and brought to 
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that task, eight years ago, an un- 
wvsual background of experience 
in industry as well as university 
teaching. He is interested in 
education from the applied and 
the theoretical angles. His re- 
searches and writings have been 
from 
equipment for schools to the re- 


varied --- ranging radio 
lations of teacher tenure and eco- 
nomic security. He believes in 
the use of radio and periodicals 
in education, and keeps in mind 
the educational importance of 
many out-of-school agencies and 
institutions. He education 


and. life as intimately related. 


sees 


ARVIL S. BARR — whose 
books have scored ten places on 
the annual National Education 
Association listing of best books— 
is professor of education at Uni- 
sity of Wisconsin, in Madison. 
His facile pen and brain seem 
never to rest. Each vear he adds 
new interests. Last year he 
delved into sound-visual record- 
ing of classroom instruction for 
experimental study and the train- 
ing of teachers in service. He 
worked on other methods of in- 
service training for teachers. He 
has occupied a number of edi- 
torial posts and is co-winner of 


Winshipismas 


“Teach as you would wish 
others to teach if you were a 
superintendent.” 

“Don’t keep scolding about 
public sentiment. It is your 
business to make it better.” 

> 

“A fault-finder sours the milk 

of human kindness.” 


the Kappa Delta Pi award for 
the best study of the measure- 
ment of teaching ability. He is, 
in short, a puller-up of teachers; 
and that’s where it 


counts ! 


working 


JOHN EDWARDS BRYAN 
is a leader in Alabama education. 
He is superintendent of Bessemer 
city schools, and became presi- 
dent of Alabama State Education 
Association in 1933. He is an 
authority on platoon schools and 
has headed the 
ciation for the 


National Asso- 
Study of 

Alabama. 
Kiwanians made him their lieu- 


Platoon Organization. 


tenant governor in 1933; and the 
State Y. M.C. A. now claims him 
as president. The World War 
found him doing his bit in Eng- 
land, France and Germany. He 
is one of those all-around men 
who interpret the superintend- 
ency as an opportunity for large 
community service, 


J. E. ANDERSON was super- 
intendent at Benson, Michigan, 
for seven years before becoming 
superintendent at Mankato in 
that state in 1931. The great 
out-doors appeals to him—with 
hunting and golf the main at- 
tractions. He is keenly interested 
in all phases of administration. 


WILLIAM T. KNOX is one of 
the wide-awake superintendents 
in Georgia. The Waynesboro 
high schools under his direction 
were the first in that state to use 
first 
Before going to Waynes- 
boro he superintendent at 
Wrightsville, Georgia, for three 
years. He is a strong advocate 
of equality of educational oppor- 
tunity and democracy in adminis- 
tration of schools. 


vocational civics the 
vear. 


was 
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The Problem Box 


Conducted by DR. AUGUSTUS O. THOMAS 


Belief in Santa 

QUESTION—I am afraid this 
question will get in too late but I 
really want to know what you think 
about the Christmas Myth. It is 
a popular idea to keep the child in 
the faith of Santa Claus. Do you 
think we are deceiving the children, 
and that our deception has a ten- 
dency to develop skepticism about 
the story of Christ? 


Answer—As I chance to know, 
you are a primary teacher and 
dealing with little tots. To me 
Santa Claus is a real patron 
Saint, and if he is a saint he 
must be real. He represents the 
spirit of goodwill, the spirit of 
cheerful giving. the spirit of try- 
ing to make other people happy. 
The spirit is real. Christmas is 
perhaps the most beautiful, the 
most dramatic, the most precious 
period on the calendar both to 
childhood and age. Take Santa 
Claus and Christmas out of child- 
hood and you could only do one 
thing which would be worse and 
that is to take out Christ him- 
self. The realist might abandon 
the beautiful myth, but he would 
kill imagination and childish joy 
and leave a barren waste instead. 
I love that song which is sung 
over the radio by Eddie Cantor: 
“Santa Claus is coming, Santa 
Claus is coming, Santa Claus is 
coming to town. You better not 
cry, you better not pout, you bet- 
ter watch out, I’m telling you 
why, Santa Claus is coming to 
town.” When the child opens 
the gate of knowledge I would 
help him through, but I would be 
the last to open that gate. 


Our. Country’s Ideals 

QUESTION—As teachers we have 
always held that the ideals of this 
country were high. Was our esti- 
mate too high? We have suddenly 
come into a collapse of practically 
everything we have prized. How 
do you account for this? 


Answer—lIt seems evident that 
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while the schools have attempted 
to teach an idealism which is 
wholly commendable, the whole 
drift of our country is material- 
istic. We have worshiped the 
“Golden Calf.” A man in a 
community dies, the minister in 
the pulpit, the priest in the cath- 
edral, the rabbi in the synagogue, 
the newspapers, all estimate his 
success by the yardstick of his 
material accumulations. He may 
have been a fine citizen. He may 
have helped the poor. His life 
may have been above reproach, 
but if he died poor the circle of 
mourners is small. 


True, we are a great, wealthy 
nation. We have had vast re- 
sources. The Pilgrim fathers 
faced a wall of forests and a 
great domain filled with natural 
riches waiting to be developed. 
We have built the material struc- 
ture of our country during the 
last three hundred years. We 
have now come to the fork in 
the road. We now face greater 
conquests than those pioneers 
faced. We have held up the fdea 
of special privilege and great for- 
tunes and have honored the men 
and women able to accumulate, 
but our next conquest must be 
of man himself, his spiritual de- 
velopment. But what can the 
schools do when the child has to 
go out and find that things are 
not done according to the ideals 
taught in our schools? I heard a 
boy say the other day in speaking 
about lessons in school: “ Life 
is not that way, the stuff they 
teach is the bunk.” Well, we 
have this pretty clear in our 
minds, that the teaching of the 
teacher in our schools is_ the 
greatest single force in maintain- 
ing our democratic principles and 
keeping down a bloody revolu- 
tion in our country. The great 
question confronting the teachers 
of America is just how to get the 
lasting lessons into the conscious- 


ness of the citizens of this coun- 
try, that the triumphs of social 
justice in the future may be 
greater than material 
ment, 


achieve- 


Causes of Failure 

QUESTION—I am a superintend- 
ent of schools in a small city which 
has quite a mill population. Since 
the depression especially we have 
had an influx of pupils in our 
school. Last year more than one 
fourth of the children in the grades 
failed and were consigned to take 
the work over again. I wonder if 
this is a general situation, and what 
should be done? 

Answer—I believe it is a 
general situation. It is quite im- 
portant that we get children up 
to grade in order to provide room 
and also to save the expense of 
reteaching. You will need to 
make some surveys in order to 
determine a course of procedure 
that will be just to the child and 
to the taxpayer, as well as the 
teacher. You will be interested 
in what Mrs. Elsie Davis of 
Fairfax County, Virginia, did. 
She found in 1929-30 that 28 
per cent. of all her pupils failed 
to make their respective grades. 
She went to work to ascertain 
causes and to apply remedies. 
As a result last year only 10 per 
cent. failed. She made a com- 
plete survey of the situation. In 
her retardation survey Mrs. Davis 
shows that poverty plays a con- 
siderable part. Twenty-nine per 
cent of the failures were traced to 
poverty. She found that an 
unadjusted curriculum caused 23 
per cent. Other causes were 
Physical defects, 10 
per cent.; late entering school, 8 
per cent.; employed, 10 per cent. ; 
mother dead, 3 per cent.; father 
dead, 11.2 per cent.; parents 
separated, 4.1 per cent. It is one 
of the duties of every system to 
keep a line on the failures and 
remedy as many as possible. 
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One-Pupil Schools 


New York State 
Finds Them Expensive 

ALBANY, N. Y.—Eight children in 
up-State districts each has a school and 
the services of a teacher all to himself, 
and the cost to the State, outside the 
district, in each case is $1,166.51 a year, 
according to a survey made public by 
the State Planning Board. For the 
amount expended on these schools in a 
period of twelve years the State could 
buy the land embraced in these scat- 
tered school districts, according to the 
board’s investigators. “There are 245 
one-teacher schools with five or less 
students,” the report showed. “There 
are 8 with one pupil, 15 with two, 53 
with three, 72 with four, and 97 with 
five. Of these 245 districts, 175 had an 
average daily attendance of less than 5 
for the past three years.” 


Charm Course 


New Deal Camp 
Aids Girl Members 
BOUND BROOK, N. J.—The New 
Deal now dispenses charm in easy 
doses. Borrowing from the sub-debs’ 
copybooks, Camp Northover’s leaders 
have organized a course in “charm”— 
how to acquire personality by conver- 
sation, the fundamentals of “attraction,” 
social relations and the art of living. 
The course, one of a series, is planned 
to give instruction to almost 100 
business and professional giris at 
the rehabilitation camp. The girls do all 
the housework except the cooking. 


Supreme Court Rules Colleges 


Can Compel Military Training 


WASHINGTON, — Upholding the 
right of the University of California 
and other land grant colleges to compel 
students to take military training, the 
Supreme Court asserted unanimously 
that every citizen has the duty of de- 
fending the Government. 


“Plainly,” the court said, “there is no 
ground for the cortention that the 
regents’ order, requiring able bodied 
male students under the age of twenty- 
four, as a condition of their enrollment, 
to take the prescribed instructions in 
military science and tactics, trans- 
gresses any constitutional right as- 
serted by these appellants.” 


The University of California has 
suspended two students who declined to 


take the training because of conscien- 
tious objections. The matter was placed 
before the courts for a ruling and 
eventually reached the Supreme Court. 

This decision of the Supreme Court 
affects, directly or indirectly, more than 
100,000 youths who are at present 
studying the art of war in universities 
or secondary schools. 

Aside from the sixty-odd land grant 
colleges — those institutions, mostly 
State, which have received large areas 
of land to aid in their support—there 
are privately endowed institutions in 
which military training is either com- 
pulsory or voluntary. To them all the 
Federal Government sends its regular 
army officers as instructors in military 
theory and practice. 


To Teach Fishing 

KANSAS CITY, Mo. — Westport 
Junior High School has opened a 
course in angling, taught by Frank de 
Cou, former district game warden. Stu- 
dents are being taught all the angles of 
angling, de Cou announced. Early 
classes were devoted to the funda- 
mentals of fishing, followed by such 
problems as getting an unwilling min- 
now to stay on the hook and casting 
a fly through low underbrush in such 
a manner that it will arrive as a lure 
for fish and not for birds. 


New York Colleges on Their Toes 


To Keep Courses Up to Date 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Streamlining, avi- 
ation, causes of crime and such political 
events as the assassination of King 
Alexander are being studied this term 
by students in New York’s colleges. 

Union College will attempt to train 
its students to take part in running the 
Government. 

University of Rochester has added a 
course in building and flying gliders. 
Rochester graduates may know also 
how to talk before a radio microphone. 

The advanced physics class at Hobart 
College is doing work in the five- and 
ten-meter radio bands. The class in 
international relations, having exam- 
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ined the implications in King Alex- 
ander’s death, is watching the prepara- 
tions for the Saar vote. 

Elmira, one of the oldest women’s 
colleges, has found interest in inter- 
national relations growing so rapidly 
that additional student funds were as- 
signed to the International Relations 
Club while allocations to other student 
organizations were curtailed or re- 
mained unchanged. 

The engineers of Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute at Troy will learn how 
to streamline railroad trains. Airplane 
construction is another course at Rens- 
selaer. 


Angell Alarmed 


Yale Head Fears 
For Future Funds 
NEW HAVEN, Conn.—Dr. James 
Rowland Angell, president of Yale Uni- 
versity, sounded a warning recently that 
American democracy, if it is to endure, 
must continue its confidence in educa- 
tion. Endowed universities, an integral 
part of this system of education, Dr. 
Angell pointed out in his annual report, 
are endangered not only by the great 
losses in capital and income suffered 
through the depression, but more so by 
the trend to increase taxation of testa- 
mentary estates and personal incomes. 


Missed Einstein 


Students Overslept and 
Lost Lecture 
PRINCETON, N. J.—Abcut half the 

members of the elementary astronomy 
class of Princeton University over- 
slept one morning recently instead of 
going to the 8:30 o'clock lecture. They 
were chagrined to learn from the fifty 
who did attend that Professor Albert 
Einstein had been present and delivered 
his first lecture to an undergraduate 
class. Professor Einstein is head of the 
School of Mathematics of the Institute 
for Advanced Study. He explained in 
English the fundamentals of his theory 
of relativity. An interpreter was pres- 
ent, but Professor Einstein sought his 
assistance only twice. 
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Education Is Second Largest 


Business 


WASHINGTON. — Education now 
lays claim to being the nation’s next 
biggest business to wholesale and retail 
trade and has jotted down some figures 
to prove it. The Federal Office of 
Ed:ecation needed almost a year and a 
half to assemble its facts. But once 
compiled they disclosed that in the 
1931-32 school period total expendi- 
tures for all education were $2,964,- 
073,024. That figured up to far more 
than the value of the products of the 
biggest manufacturing industry in 1931. 

The Census Bureau listed first that 


in United States 


year the $2,180,823,462 expenditure for 
the products of the meat packing in- 
dustry. Motor vehicles, in second 
place, were worth $1,567,526,262. Going 
deeper into its mathematical delibera- 
tions, the education office found that all 
publicly supported education could have 
been paid for in 1932 with 9 cents a 
day from each of 74,114,268 persons of 
voting age. Private education would 
have added 2 cents. On an annual basis, 
the cost of both public and private 
education totaled $39.99 for every adult, 
as compared with $44.34 in 1929-30. 


Age 7, IQ 230 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—What is be- 
lieved to be the most intelligent being 
in the world is growing up in Brooklyn. 

He is a_ seven-and-a-half-year-old 
boy, a pupil at the Brooklyn Ethical 
School, whose intelligence quotient by 
the Leland Stanford revision of the 
Binet Simon tests is 230. 

This IQ, as determined by the Child 
Guidance Bureau, is the highest ever 
recorded. Albert Einstein is twenty- 
five points short of equaling him. 

The boy’s name is being kept secret 


' by the Ethical Culture School authori- 


ties, since they and his parents, who are 
Jewish professional people, are anxious 
not to make him a child prodigy. His 
existence was disclosed to the general 
public only because the director of the 
school saw newspaper reports making 
much of another seven-year-old with 
a mere 196 IQ at the Educational Clinic 
of the College of the City of New 
York. 

Dr. Morris Krugman, of the Child 
Guidance Bureau, who conducted the 
intelligence tests, found the lad per- 
fect in all the tests up to that for 
eleven-year-olds, and he accumulated 
sufficient points in the older tests to 
give him a mental age of sixteen years 
and ten months. 


Matters Snarled 


But Pompey Hollow 
Tries to Do Right 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. — Efforts of a 
group of Pompey Hollow residents to 
have James M. Armstrong removed as 
trustee of the community’s twelve-pupil 
school for dismissing Miss Esther De 
Lee, twenty-one-year-old teacher, re- 
ceived an unforeseen setback. They were 
informed by the State Department of 
Education that the petition signed by 
fifteen of the nineteen taxpayers in the 
district had not been presented properly. 
The petition was returned. The de- 
partment told them that the petition 
did not cite specific violation of the law 
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on the part of Mr. Armstrong, and that 
it was accompanied by no proof that a 
copy had been served on the trustee. 
Mr. Armstrong dismissed Miss De Lee 
after an argument over the display of 
the flag. Since her dismissal several 
patriotic organizations have asked the 
Department of Education to have her 
reinstated, declaring that she was right 
in the argument. 


Flag of Latins 

MEXICO, D. F.—The Flag of the 
Race, emblem of Latin Americanism, 
has received the approval of the Mexi- 
can Congress as official for all Mexican 
schools. The Senate adopted a resolu- 
tion, previously passed by the Chamber 
of Deputies, sanctioning its use. The 
flag was suggested recently by Senora 
Abelardo Rodriguez, wife of the Presi- 
dent, for the perpetuation of peace. 
Under the proposal, all students would 
take an oath never to fire'on the flag, 
but to regard it the same as the flag 
of their own country. 


Music Minded 


Choral Group 
Has More Members 

EASTON, Pa.—The college student 
of today is turning to the arts rather 
than artifice, if the marked increase in 
musical activity at Lafayette College 
is indicative of the change in under- 
graduate interest in the last five years. 
In 1929 not 5 per cent of the Lafayette 
student body was engaged in any type 
of musical enterprise. Today, more 
than 2 per cent is affiliated with either 
instrumental or choral organizations. 
Prior to 1929 the Lafayette College 
Choir, which has in the past three years 
gained an enviable reputation in the 
Sunday sacred service at the college 
and its performances in large New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore 
churches, consisted of eighteen students 
who sang intermittently at college serv- 
ices. Last year the choir had forty 
members and now has fifty-two. 


False Alarm 


Firemen Summoned 
To School Drill 
NEW YORK.—A pupil of Public 

School 10 decided to give a recent fire 
drill a realistic touch and turned in a 
fire alarm. There was no fire but con- 
siderable excitement as anxious mothers 
came running to the school when they 
saw the fire engines arrive. The regu- 
lar call for rapid dismissal was sounded 
at 9.30 a. m. Three thousand pupils of 
the school marched out in orderly fash- 
ion within five minutes of the sounding 
of the gong. They and their teachers 
were surprised to see fire engines come 
clanging up. Someone had pulled a fire 
box at 116th street and St. Nicholas 
avenue, school officials attributing it to 
one of the pupils. 


Find That Six Pupils in Ten 
Still Believe Ostrich Yarn 


NEW YORK.—Six school children 
out of ten still believe implicitly that 
an ostrich buries its head in the sand 
when threatened with danger, and 
accept with equal credulity most of the 
200 other such popular superstitions, 
according to a survey made public at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Such beliefs persist strongly today, 
despite their rejection by all scientists, 
not only among children in the first 
years of school but in those of junior 
high school years as well. No child, or 
probably even adult, is entirely free 
from such superstitions, the survey 
showed. Girls on the whole were morc 
superstitious than boys. 


The survey was compiled by Dr. Otis 
W. Caldwell and Dr. Gerhard E. Lun- 


deen, both of Teachers College. It was 
made among 441 boys and 413 girls in 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades of 
the Albert Leonard Junior High School 
at New Rochelle. All the children who 
took the test were said to rate higher 
in intelligence, as determined by tests, 
than ordinary pupils of junior high 
school age. 

Despite this high rating, however, the 
investigators found that 62 per cent of 
the 854 students accepted the legend 
concerning the ostrich. More than a 
third agreed that ministers’ sons were 
more likely to go wrong than other 
sons. 

The results of the test, the authors 
said, checked with similar tests carried 
on in other schools over a ten-year 
period. 
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. Ahealth program of 
information and activities 
for the promotion and 
maintenance of good 


health . 
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The NEW CHARTERS- SMILEY-STRANG 


Intermediate 
and Advanced 
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The Authors: 


W. W. Charters, Ph.D. 
Ohio State University 
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.ALTH and GROWTH 


is built on the sane conviction that real health in- 
struction, to be effective, must establish health 
habits; that every point of instruction on the sub- 
ject of health must enable the child to translate 
what he has learned into activities that wil] promote 
and maintain health. Since consciously achieved 
health requires a liberal background of physiology 
and anatomy, these facts are introduced, but only 
as backgrounds. 


The series covers instruction in the elementary, 
intermediate, and advanced grades, from the third 
through the eighth. 


New York 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Atlanta 
Datlas 
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Home Five Inches Out of Town, Working their Way 


He Resigns From School Board 


BROOKLINE, Mass. — Because his 
residence is five inches outside the 
boundaries of this town, Dr. Walter S. 
Burrage, who has served four years as 
school committeeman in Brookline, has 
handed in his resignation to William 
T. Reid, Jr., chairman of the school 
committee. 

Last September, Dr. Burrage moved 
to his present location on Middlesex 
road and being under the impression 
that the boundary line between Brook- 
line and Newton passed through his 
property, he paid taxes in both com- 
munities. 


Dr. Burrage’s letter to the school 
committee said in part:— 


“As you know I have recently 
changed residence to 96 Middlesex 
road, Chestnut Hill. The town line 
between Brookline and Newton passes 
directly across the property. While I 
had understood that it likewise cut 
through the house itself, re-surveying 
of that portion of the line by town 
engineers disclosed the fact that less 
than five inches technically prevents me 
from continuing to be a resident of 
Brookline.” 


Relief Course 

| GENEVA, N. Y. — Believing that 
Federal and State work relief projects 
must become permanent, Dr. James 
Mickel Williams, head of the depart- 
ment of sociology at Hobart College, 
has announced a course in the scien- 
tific administration of work relief. 
Started at the suggestion of the Ameri- 
can Public Welfare Association, the 
course will be under the personal direc- 


- tion of Dr. Williams, authority on 


problems of work relief. Students in 
the course will make careful surveys 
of work relief projects already under 
way, will attempt to discover the 
causes of inefficiency in the past and 
to devise more effective methods of 
administration. 


Sample Jobs 


Part Time Work 
Acquaints Pupils 

CARMEL, N. Y.—What chance has 
the schoolboy of today to be the suc- 
cessful man of tomorrow? He hasn't 
an even break, statistics show. One or 
two out of five may arrive, but the 
other three or four are destined to be 
failures or misfits. Most educators 
theorize and communities ignore this 
situation, but one teacher, Charles K. 
Taylor, tackled it in a practical way 
and organized a community to help him 
guide its young people into the right 
jobs. What he did and how his plan 
may be adopted by other communities 
is told by M. K. Wisehart in Good 
Housekeeping magazine. Taylor 
selected Carmel, New York, his home 
town, for the experiment two years ago 


because it is a typical small community 
with the average citizens and pupils, 
and the average industries and profes- 
sions represented, so that what works 
there might be general in application. 
First he listed all the possible jobs and 
professions of the town and enlisted 
one man from each to demonstrate his 
particular job to high school pupils for 


‘a limited time each weck. Students in 


Carmel now not only get academic 
training, but actual experience in jobs 
while they are in school. They work 
in the shops, offices, and stores of the 
town, and learn what these jobs actu- 
ally demand and whether they are 
adapted to them. They are encouraged 
to sample a number of jobs before they 
consider settling down to one, so when 
they finish high school they have a 
working knowledge on which to base 
their choice of a career. 


College Revamped 

STATE COLLEGE, Pa.—To facili- 
tate the integration of related subjects 
and to relieve teachers and investigators 
of administrative detail, the School of 
the Liberal Arts at the Pennsylvania 
State Ccllege has been reorganized. 
The program, developed by Dean 
Charles W. Stoddart in co-operation 
with the faculty, proposes to reduce 
arbitrary lines between related sub- 
jects by dividing established depart- 
ments into divisions and orienting these 
divisions into related subject groups. 
Teachers are to be freed of routine ad- 
ministrative duties through centraliza- 
tion of these details in departmental 
offices, with executive secretaries to 
handle them. ; 


BURLINGTON, Vt. -— A hackneyed 
gag of salesmen is the familiar “I’m 
working my way through college,” but 
few of them offer to build and sell 
houses on this basis. At the University 
of Vermont, however, is a young man 
who has successfully reached his senior 
year through returns from the houses 
he has built and sold. Everything from 
dog houses to mansions is in his line— 
and good houses, too. This was re- 
vealed in a recent campus-wide can- 
vass, made at the university, of ways 
by which students earn money while 
in college. One of the girl students 
runs a dormitory dress shop and gives 
instruction in sewing. Another pre- 
pares her sister students for proms and 
fraternity dances so far as coiffure and 
finger nails are concerned. One stu- 
dent carries on a college postal service, 
weighing packages and applying the 
required number of stamps. 


THE 


WEBSTER 


(Modernized) 


40 WEST 45TH STREET 
Just West of Fifth Avenue 
Two Blocks from Grand 


Central. Ten Minutes from 
Pennsylvania R. R. 


In the heart of the shop- 
ping and Theatre District. 


All Rooms with private 
bath (tub and _ shower). 
European Plan. 


FROM 
$2.50 one person 
3.50 two persons 
2-Room Suites, From 


$4.00 one person 
6.00 two persons 


MANAGEMENT OF 
Frederick W. Bergmann 
FORMERLY MANAGER: 
Pennsylvania Hotel and 

Shelton Hotel, New York City 
Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, 
Canada. 


Make your “Card Catalogue” alive with Wilson-Way Photos. 


Wilson-Way School Photography, Cambridge, Mass. 
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“Luck may make a Reputation 


Only Excellence can maintain one.” 


Established 1869 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Have maintained their ability to save money by Protecting School Books 


for over 50 years! 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President Springfield, Massachusetts 


Earn to Learn 


Princeton Students 
Pick up $147,178 on Jobs 
PRINCETON, N. J.—Seven hundred 
and fifty undergraduates of Princeton 
University who are earning part cf 
their college expenses received re- 
muneration totaling $147,178 during the 
last academic year, the annual report 
of Richard W. Warfield, director of 
the bureau of appoiniment apd student 
employment, shows. The amount of 
the earnings represents 2n increase of 
about 10 per cent compared with the 
total of the preceding year. More than 
half of the earnings came from the 
university dining halls and the selling 
and servicing agencies operated by the 
bureau. One hundred and _ thirty-five 
undergraduates worked as waiters in 
the dining halls, earning $31,971. Each 
waiter, therefore, earned an average of 
$236, which nearly defrayed his board 
bili for the year. The bureau also 
places undergraduates in various types 
of odd jobs. 


Co-operative “Dorms” 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. — Thrift is 
making a success of the student co- 
operative dormitories at Rochester Uni- 
versity. The co-operatives, inaugurated 
three years ago as a doubtful experi- 
ment, now have a sizable waiting list 
and continued residence in them is re- 
garded as something of a tribute to the 
student’s ability. Miss Hazel Wil- 
braham, instructor in physical education 


and faculty adviser for the project, 
said that the students do all the work 
except the heavy scrubbing. A com- 
mittee of two rises early to prepare 
breakfast, another group takes care of 
dishes, another straightens up the 
living rooms. There are table-setters 
and menu planners, and there is a menu 
committee which helps on the market- 
ing and watches the budget. The co- 
operative dormitory program is re- 
garded by coliege officers as highly 
successful, not cnly in providing pleas- 
ant and economical living on campus 
for the students, but also for the social 
and practical experiences it provides. 
Only students anxious to live economi- 
cally are admitted. 


Nazis Strut 


Seek to Dominate 
Campus Life 


BERLIN. — Militant young Nazis, 
garbed in the brown uniforms of their 
political creed, strut Germany's cam- 
puses while more and more the pictur- 
esque corps uniforms of the old days 
are being packed away in moth balls. 
Hard pressed, the traditional German 
fraternities are rallying for a fight for 
existence, basing their protests and pleas 
to educational authorities on “academic 
freedom.” But rounds of dueling and 
beer—traditional pastimes of the scar- 
faced lads who once represented the 
elite of German academic youth—are 
proving poor weapons against the 
scrappy brown-shirts. The latter are 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr., 410 U. S. Nat. Bank Bldg., Denver, Col. 
Unexcelled Service 
Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. 
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out to “uniformize” the campus. They 
countenance none besides themselves 
and life for fraternity students has be- 
come just one woe after another. In 
classrooms they are just tolerated. At 
social affairs they have become wall- 
flowers. When they are put to an 
honest-to-goodness fist fight against 
their rivals they must reckon with the 
police. 


EFFICIENCY and 
ECONOMY 


for the teacher 


HE BASIC FACTORS in 

good learning and good 

teaching are provided in 
Palmer Method handwriting 
textbooks and Palmer Method 
handwriting service. Interest 
for the pupil through proper 
motivation; application induced 
through a logical arrangement 
of work and simple instructions ; 
eficiency for the teacher in the 
multitude of Palmer Method 
services and the completeness of 
Palmer Method teacher-helps; 
economy in the low price and 
sturdy construction of Palmer 
Method textbooks. 

A separate book for every 
grade is available in the new 
Palmer Method eight-book 
series. Very low in cost, this 
series will make it possible for 
you to equip classes not now pro- 
vided with a text at a very small 
outlay. Send to our nearest 
office for samples and full in- 
formation; also for a copy of 
our complete fall price list. 


The A. N. Palmer Company 


55 Fitth Ave. New York 
2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago 
Palmer Bidg., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Terminal Sales Bldg. 
Portiand, Ore, 
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DIRECTORY 


OF SCHOOL EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES 


Art Supplies 


Practical School Supply Company 
1315 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Book Covers 

Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 

Book Publishers 

Allyn and Bacon, Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 
Dallas 


American Book Company, New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston 


D. Appleton-Century Company, New 
York 


Ginn and Company, Boston 

Gregg Publishing Cc., New York 
D. C. Heath and Co., Boston 
Houghton Mi*lin Co., Boston 
Laidlaw Brothers, Chicago 

Lyons & Carnahan, New York 
The Macmillan Co., New York 

G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass. 


Newson and Co., New York 


The Journal of Education is 
pleased to recommend to its readers 
the following firms, each special- 
izing in dependable merchandise 

and services for schools. 


Prentice-Hall, Inc.. New York 
Silver, Burdett and Co., Newark 
The John C. Winston Co., Phila. 


World Book Company 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Handwriting Aids 
——THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


New York-Chicago-Portland, Ore. 


Handwriting Textbooksand Sup- 
plementary Publications. Paper, 
tablets, steel pens and fountain 
pens. 
Handwriting Awards and Incen- 
tives. 


Jewelry 


L. G. BALFOUR CO. 
Attleboro, Mass. 


Class Rings and Pins 
Commencement Announce- 
ments 
Typing Awards Class Gifts 
Club and Organization Insignia 


Lantern Slides, Stereographs 
Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 
Light Meters 


Sight-Light Corporation, Chrysler 
Building, New York City. 7” 


Music 
C. C. BIRCHARD & CO., Boston 


Publishers of Song Books; Choral 
and Orchestral Music; Operettas 


M. Witmark & Sons, New York 


Photography For Schools 


SCHOOL PHOTOGRAPHY 


Cambridge, Mass, 


Pictures and Prints 


Hale, Cushman & Flint, Inc. 
(The Medici Prints), Boston, Mass. 


School Architects 


FRANK IRVING COOPER—— 
CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning. 


47 Winter St., 


Boston, Mass, 


Typewriters 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 
342 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


The Character Tripod 


(Continued from Page 15) 


We shall use specific habit train- 
ing. But we need to supplement 
it with other forms of educa- 
tion, and it is here that our other 
philosophical interpretations will 
be of service. 

Whether the theologian or the 
humanitarian sets the goal will 
depend largely on the constitu- 
ency of each. Whichever does 
will be immaterial, for both will 
lead humanity to a higher syn- 
thesis. Some of our ablest psy- 
chologists have found that Spran- 
ger’s goals in men largely deter- 
mine attitudes and that the best 
way to build attitudes is to set 
proper goals. Now both religion 
and reason can and must have 
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their share in setting these “ pul!- 
ing” forces. Naturalism must 
stay in the background on this 
level if the race is to reach its 
ideal. 


If we are to build character 
we must have: 


1. A knowledge of right and 
wrong. 


A habit or capability ot 
right conduct. 


3. Some sort of drive that 
brings the knowledge of 
right and wrong to the front 
so that conduct is ordered 
to accord. 


Positivism will show us how to 
establish fixed habits, religion will 


in many cases furnish motives 
and goals, and humanism will 
give us knowledge of right and 
wroug together with a goal. What 
effect will this view of character 
education have upon our school 
It will enable us to 
understand the whole problem and 
to attack it from three sides in- 
stead of one. 


practices ? 


We shall continue 
to employ teachers of better char- 
acter, to teach character by 
means of extra-curricular activi- 
ties, pageants, codes, 
character projects, character mo- 


morality 


tives, self-governing bodies, recre- 
ation and the content of the 
course of study, but we_ shall 
endeavor to raise it to the level 
of concepts and ideals as rapidly 
as possible through attitude build- 


ing. 
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The Alcove for New Books 


America in Perspective 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. By Carl Russell Fish, in 
association with Howard E. Wilson, 
Assistant Professor, Graduate School 
of Education, Harvard University. 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Bos- 
ton, Atlanta: American Book Com- 
pany. 

Along towards graduation the high 
school student is usually required to re- 
view and amplify his knowledge of 
American history. Fortunate is he if 
this feature of the curriculum is some- 
thing more than a mere cramming of 
facts. 

This text by Fish and Wilson under- 
takes to present history in true perspec- 
tive, and it carries out that task with 
marked success. 

Homer’s concept of a fool as a man 
who could not judge the future by the 
past, was not only a brief for the study 
of history, but a prophecy of a text- 
book such as this one, which constantly 
suggests the bearing of earlier events 
upon those which follow. 

The volume is equipped with such 
aids to teaching as characterize the 
best modern texts; yet its principal at- 
traction lies in its clear, logical and in- 
teresting presentation of the account of 
this nation’s development. An excel- 
lent balance has been preserved be- 
tween a history book which is all gen- 
eralization and one that is all informa- 
tion without any adequate attempt at 
putting two and two togetlier. 

Particularly excellent are the 
colored maps and the well-chosen half- 
tone illustrations. 


Teaching the Third R 
THE TEACHING OF ARITH- 

METIC. By Paul Klapper, Dean, 

School of Education, College of the 

City of New York. New York, Lon- 

don: D. Appleton-Century Company. 

While nominally a revision of an 
earlier work of the same title by the 
same author, this is to all intents and 
purposes a new book, almost wholly 
rewritten, but profiting as all such re- 
visions must from more mature ex- 
perience and thinking. 

Here the teacher or prospective 
teacher of arithmetic, or the super- 
visor, may find underlying principles 
and detailed techniques clearly set 
forth. The author utilizes the findings 
of researchers wherever these are at all 
conclusive, and thus takes his stand 
firmly for scientific determination of 
best procedures rather than unsupported 
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opinions of what ought to be the best 
methods. 

As the author states in his preface, 
the book is intended for the “profes- 
sionally minded teacher who makes 
teaching a benevolent guidance rather 
than an intellectual domination.” This 
at once discloses Dr. Klapper’s own 
attitude and manner of presenting his 
material to teachers. 

A vast improvement in the teaching 
of arithmetic could be safely predicted 
if every teacher of that art were ex- 
posed to this manual of methodology. 


A Place in the Sunrise 
CONFLICTS OF POLICY IN THE 

FAR EAST. By George H. Blakes- 

lee, Professor of History and Inter- 

national Relations at Clark Univer- 
sity. Published jointly by Foreign 

Policy Association, New York, and 

World Peace Foundation, Boston. 

What one of us would not like to 
comprehend the situation in Eastern 
Asia, where chess is played on a giant 
chessboard involving the fate of mil- 
lions and the possibilities of peace or 
war, a naval race, shifts of sovereignty, 
economic strategy, and a multitude of 
interlapping issues? 

With this new little manual of the 
World Affairs Pamphlets to read, any 
one may learn what the interested 
nations are trying to secure for them- 
selves and what hinders their getting 
it. The conduct of Japan is, of course, 
the object of deepest concern, and on 
this point the book is specially explicit ; 
its author having had unusual oppor- 
tunity in the service of the Lytton Com- 
mission to observe what Japan is doing. 

The account is written in plain, 
straightforward and discerning fashion. 
A better primer of the Far East and 
our own nation’s stake in that part of 
the globe would be hard to find any- 
where. 


Three Language Arts 
LANGUAGE IN THE ELEMEN- 

TARY SCHOOL. Language, Com- 

position, and Writing. By Paul Mc- 

Kee, Ph.D., Director, Teachers Col- 

lege Elementary School and Pro- 

fessor of Elementary Education, State 

Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado. 

Soston, New York, Chicago, Dallas, 

Atlanta, San Francisco: Houghton 

Mifflin Company. 

The spirit of scientific inquiry has 
eneountered some of its toughest ob- 
stacles in the field of education, where 
yast areas remain unsuryeyed and other 


vast areas have been but meagrely 
sketched. 

Regarding one subject—namely, spell- 
ing—a considerable body of technical 
knowledge has been amassed. Hence 
the subject of spelling occupies a large 
portion of this volume; which deals 
with but two other arts of language, 
namely composition and handwriting. 
Two others, reading and literature, are 
discussed in a companion volume by the 
same author in this same series of 
Riverside Textbooks in Education. 

Study of this text should assist the 
supervisor or teacher of language skills 
in the elementary grades, and result in 
substantial benefits to the learner. The 
present age sees traditional theories and 
methods everywhere undergoing modi- 
fication as new light dawns from re- 
search laboratories. Good teaching can 
be made better teaching by the substi- 
tution of carefully determined tech- 
niques such as this text reveals. 

To keep up with one’s profession it 
is necessary that one have access to the 
latest findings, expertly evaluated as 
they have been by Dr. McKee in this 
cleancut presentation. 


The Modern High School 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF 

HIGH SCHOOLS THROUGH 

THEIR PERSONNEL. By George 

A. Rice, Director of Teacher Train- 

ing, University of California; Clin- 

ton C. Conrad, Associate Director of 

Teacher Training, University of Cali- 

fornia; Paul Fleming, Vice-Principal 

and Dean of Boys, University High 

School, Oakland, California. Boston, 

Chicago, Dallas, Atlanta, San Fran- 

cisco: The Macmillan Company. 

Within the shell is the kernel, and 
the kernel is the school. The present 
volume deals helpfully with the com- 
plicated problems of organizing and 
administering the secondary school; 
not some ideal, non-existent school but 
the school as it is found or can be 
achieved under every-day conditions. 

Here are outlined the duties and op- 
portunities of executives, faculty, and 
janitors. Even the functions of health 
officers and other personnel in any way 
related to the work of the school, are 
thoughtfully and practically canvassed. 

Although the high school chiefly in 
the minds of the authors is one of be- 
tween 1,000 and 1,500 pupils, an ex- 
cellent chapter is devoted to those 
smaller high schools, much more com- 
monly met with in American educa- 
tion—the schools of 100 to 150 pupils. 

An abundance of charts and printed 
forms is provided both in the body of 
the book and in the appendix. 

The treatment throughout is char- 
acterized by common sense, clear con- 
cepts of educational goals, and a high 
degree of helpfulness to those who con- 
duct our secondary schools, 
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DIRECTORY OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES #® 


THE GRACE M. ABBOTT TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Member National Association Teachers’ Agencies 


ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


48th Year—Large and dependable clientage. Best 
Schools and Colleges. Vacancies from favored 
Communities and Institutions, Write today for 
folder, 


CORRESPONDENTS: 
E. T. Duffield, 535 5th Ave. N. Y. 
Alta B. Collier, Inc., 415 Hyde Bldg., Spokane. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
19 West 44th Street, New York 


Recommends instructors, teachers, tutors and 
governesses for colleges, schools and _ families. 
Careful selection for individual needs. 

MISS AGNES HOOKER MISS NELLIE R. TALBOT 

Successors to Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton 


THE CARY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Our methods conform to the highest standards 
of placement work 


CLAPP BUILDING, 
PORTLAND. MAINE 


49 PEARL ST., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


14 BEACON ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Established 1889 
31 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
(Broadway at 16th Street) 
B. F. Mannion, Miss M. B. Gosman, Managers 
Telephone Algonquin 4-1756 
We have been supplying teachers to the Public 
and Private Schools for over forty years. We have 
no branches. All applications for membership and 
all requests for teachers receive the personal at- 
tention of the managers. Call, write, or telephone 
us for careful personal service. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
N. A. T. A. Member 


Tel Laf. 4756 


8 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Established 1885 


The TEACHERS EXCHANGE 
OF BOSTON — 6 PARK ST. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors and Schools. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St.; New York, 70 Fifth 
Ave.; Syracuse, N. Y., 139 Fage Ave.; Philadelphia, 
Walnut and Juniper Sts.; Portland, Ore., 409 Jour- 
nal Bldg. 


Send for circular and registration form free 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephones: Office and. Residence 
PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


This space available for 
Teachers Agency Announcement 


Grins 
Between Grinds 


We Can Take It 


A man from the Middle West had 
just arrived in Boston. 

“Hey, officer,” he said to a policeman, 
“can you tell me where is a good place 
to stup at?” 

“Just before the at!” the officer 
replied, continuing down the street, 
swinging his night-stick. 

ee 
More Needed 


A visitor was having tea in the home 
of a well-known editor one Sunday 
afternoon, when the little daughter of 
the family came in with an illustrated 
Sunday School text card in her hand. 

"What is that you have, daughter?” 
asked the father. 

*Oh,” said the little girl, “just an ad 
about heayen," 


One Up on Old Boy 


The young man grasped the hand- 
rail of the last car and swung him- 
self up to the rear platform, gasping 
for breath. It was plain that he was 
quite winded. A bronzed, heavy-set 
middle-aged man eyed him with 
disfavor. 

“When I was your age, young man,” 
he remarked, “I could sprint down the 
station walk and catch a train without 
puffing like that.” 

“Yes, but I—missed this one—at the 
—last station,” panted the new arrival. 
ee 
Au Revoir 

The Irishman had been having a 
great argument and meant to finish off 
his opponent once and for all. 

“The sooner I never see your face 
again,” he raged, “the better it will be 
for both of us when we mect.” 

ee 


Very Much So 
Sinister-looking Individual; “ls yer 
yshand at ‘ome, ma’am?” 


Lady (resourcefully): “Well, if he’s 
finished his revolver practice, he'll be 
playing in the back garden with our 
bloodhounds. Did you want to see 
him ?” 


—Any Strap? 


“A man has invented a chair which 
may be adjusted into four hundred po- 
sitions. It is designed for the use of 


college students in chapel.” 


Deep 
Wife—“I’m reading a mystery book.” 
Husband—“Whry, that book looks to 
me like our household budget.” 
Wife—‘“It is.” 
Beyond Expression 
Old Lady—“Now, then, what should 
a polite little boy say to a lady who has 
given him a cent for carrying her suit 
case?” 
‘Small Boy—“I'm too polite to say it, 
madam,” 


JQURNAL OF RAUCATION 
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